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giant banner showing 
Ares George Bush 

with the twin towers 
emerging from his pants has 
attracted attention, some of it 
highly critical, to the student-run 
Art Matters festival. 

The banner, by art student 
Allison Moor, is displayed on the 
busy mezzanine of the Henry F. 
Hall Building, and since it went 
up March 10, has drawn angry 
comment, approval, efforts to 
take it down, and local TV cover- 
age. 

The organizers of the festival 
have defended it on the grounds 
of artistic freedom, and Moor has 
said, “This piece is in no way 


Engineering 


BY MIRJANA VRBASKI 


Ww do you get by mixing 
popsicle sticks, dental 
floss, glue and an occasional 
beer? Any Canadian engineering 
student last week might have 
answered: a bridge, of course! 

Concordia’s 19th Annual Bridge 
Building Competition, open to 
students from across Canada (and 
the world) was just the climax of 
the National Engineering Week, 
held March 2 to 7. 

The Week, launched in 1993 by 
the Engineering and Computer 
Science Association (ECA), hosts 
a series of events, each one an 
opportunity for current and 
aspiring students to meet, learn, 
and exchange ideas. 

One of such events was Women 
in Engineering Conference, held 
March 3 for female high school 
and CEGEP students wishing to 
explore their future in the field. 

“In recent years, women have 
shown real enthusiasm towards 
engineering,” said Associate Dean 
Terry Fancott. “An increasing 
number are finding it to be a fas- 
cinating profession.” 

Twenty years ago, things may 
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Art Matters 2003 showcases 
creativity — and controversy 


meant to trivialize the events of 
Sept. 11. My intent is to create 
peaceful dialogue within a public 
arena.” 

The piece is just one of hun- 
dreds of expressions of creativity 
generated by the art festival, of 
which this is the third annual edi- 
tion. 

The air was buzzing with 
excitement at the VAV Gallery 
last Friday night for the launch of 
Art Matters 2003, and the space 
was filled with excited artists. 

The arts festival, which takes 
place at Concordia as well as at 
various Montreal locations, will 
present more than 100 works. The 
following is a sample. 

Sebastien Gauthier is an inter- 
disciplinary artist who has two 


shows at the festival. As a musi- 
cian playing at Bonkif’s, a bar on 
Crescent St., he is leading his 
band, Tricycle, a surreal, pop-art 
rock ensemble of three core musi- 
cians, with special guests, includ- 
ing a violinist, a percussionist and 
a belly dancer. 

In Gauthier’s words, audiences 
can expect to hear “satire and 
rubber tires burning down the 
street.” To some ears it may sound 
more like a jester’s jukebox. In any 
event, Gauthier promises playful 
music with “lyrics from the back 
alley.” 

His second venture, The 
Dreambox Machine, involves the 
world of multimedia. This project 
grew out of Gauthier's fascination 
with comic strips as well as with 
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collages based on scientific 
images. The Dreambox Machine is 
a union of these two media. 
Audiences will be able to inter- 
act with Gauthier as they step up 


Week: knowledge, fun and ingenuity 


have been different, but Hany 
Moustapha, manager of technolo- 
gy and technical education at 
Pratt & Whitney Canada, said 
that “women are now becoming 
increasingly appreciated in the 
discipline.” The number of female 
students in the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer 
Science has reached 25 per cent. 

Nancy Paliotti, undergraduate 
student and president of the 
Concordia Institute for Aero- 
space Design and Innovation, stu- 
dent division, said, “We have a dif- 
ferent aspect to offer — people 
skills, which is what engineering 
has been in need of.” 

With that encouragement, con- 
ference attendees tested their 
abilities in some fun activities, 
like building miniature bridges 
and designing insulation for an 
egg-drop competition. 

Throughout the week, students 
were able to attend seminars and 
view exhibits organized by the 
various departments of the facul- 
ty. While some examined student 
projects, others attended work- 
shops, tutorials and lectures. 

Engineering Week events, like 
the kick-off hockey game between 





Four young women test their parachute before dropping an egg. Left to right are 
Dianna Lafreniére (Queen of Angels Academy), Nan Hai (Centennial Academy), 
Allison Kennedy (QAA) and Andrea Blotsky (QAA). 


students and teachers were les- 
sons in one of the cornerstones of 
engineering: teamwork. 

This year's Bridge Building 
Competition attracted 36 under- 
graduate and graduate teams 
from close to 15 Canadian univer- 
sities, who showed off their 
miniature bridges, masterfully 
constructed from popsicle sticks, 
toothpicks, dental floss and glue. 

To design and construct their 
bridges, teams respected specific 
measurements, Then they assem- 


bled them, only to see them 
destroyed by The Crusher, a com- 
puterized machine, which applied 
up to 10,000-pound loads to test 
the bridges’ durability. 

While The Crusher evaluated 
each group's work, the opposing 
teams cheered, booed, and sledge- 
hammered their own creations 
after the crushing. 

Although cash prizes of up to 
$1,000 were an incentive, most 
students were there simply for the 
experience (and the free beer’). 








and into his booth, hearing a 
musical collage while wearing the 
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Marketing professor researches online price variations 


BY BRAD HUNTER 


any consumers are 
Meee familiar with 
the practice of asym- 


metric pricing, even if they have 
never heard the term before. 

Asymmetric pricing occurs 
when retailers raise prices quickly 
in response to cost increases, but 
lower prices slowly in response to 
cost decreases. Only consumers 
don't call this asymmetric pricing, 
they usually call it gouging. 

When looking at traditional 
“pricks and mortar” businesses, 
the research overwhelmingly sug- 
gests asymmetric pricing is com- 
mon to any sectors of the econo- 
my. 

When it comes to online busi- 
nesses, however, there is still a 
good deal of mystery, said mar- 
keting professor Sourav Ray, the 
lead investigator of an ongoing 
study on asymmetric pricing in e- 
commerce. 

“In e-commerce, we really don't 
know yet if there is asymmetric 
pricing going on, which is why 
this study is important,” he said. 
“E-commerce is presumed to 
function more efficiently than the 
traditional channel due to factors 
such as lower infrastructure 
costs. However, if asymmetric 
pricing is occurring and these 


efficiencies are not passed on to 
consumers in terms of lower 
prices, it raises a whole host of 
questions and issues.” 

Ray's study of asymmetric pric- 
ing is part of a larger project, 
“Harnessing the Web - Inter- 
action Cycle for Canadian 
Competitiveness,” which is exam- 
ining how consumers interact 
with e-commerce sites. Its find- 
ings will be used to recommend 
ways of improving the competi- 
tiveness of Canadian online busi- 
nesses. 

“We're still lagging behind U.S.- 
based online retailers,” Ray said. 
“In fact, many Canadian con- 
sumers go to U.S. sites before vis- 
iting a Canadian e-commerce 
site.” 

The Social Science and 
Humanities Council of Canada 
recently awarded the project a 
three-year grant of $865,750. 
Besides Concordia, the research 
project involves the University of 
Alberta, the University of 
Toronto, Dalhousie University 
and the University of British 
Columbia, and the Eindhaven 
University of Technology, in the 
Netherlands. 

Average people and academics 
view asymmetric pricing differ- 
ently, Ray said. 

“People on the street think 


prices rise faster than they fall 
because retailers are simply price 
gouging,” he said. “On the other 
hand, if you move to the academ- 
ic research, there is no economic 
theory to explain asymmetric 
pricing,” he continued. 

“In fact, theory suggests that 
there is an incentive for retailers 
to lower prices, since lower prices 
attract more customers.” 

Ray said his study will examine 
asymmetric pricing by looking at 
how the distribution channel 
works to determine prices for 
Canadian online retailers. By dis- 
tribution channel, Ray means the 
interaction between manufactur- 
ers or suppliers, wholesalers, 
retailers and consumers. 

“If asymmetric pricing is taking 
place, we can examine the distri- 
bution channel to determine 
where and why it’s happening. 
Suppose we move from the inter- 
face between the consumer and 
retailer and go up the distribution 
channel to the interface between 
the retailer and wholesaler. 

“Is it the wholesaler who is 
doing the asymmetric pricing, 
with the retailer just passing on 
the wholesale prices they see?” 

Ray thinks that his study and 
the overall project will have a fun- 
damental impact on policy, espe- 
cially since the study of e-com- 


merce is still very much in its 
infancy. 

“If e-commerce is increasingly 
how we conduct business in the 
future, you can see the impor- 
tance of this project,” he said. 

“At this point, we don’t have a 
very good theoretical understand- 





ing of whether e-commerce is 
fundamentally different from the 
traditional way of doing business. 
People have argued that it is, but 
we still don’t have the theories 
that can help us understand it.” 

The project's findings are set to 
be released in August 2005. 


New Middle East historian feels at home teaching at Concordia 


Dana Sajdi specializes in 18th-century social history of Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, Israel and Palestine 


BY FRANK KUIN 


ana Sajdi knew she had come 

to the right place when she 
visited Montreal for the first time 
for a job interview at Concordia’s 
History Department early last 
year. 

Sajdi, the department's new 
specialist on the history of the 
Middle East, was immediately 
struck by the existence of a lively 
Arabic-speaking community on 
campus. 

“Just walking around, I noticed 
all these Arabic dialects around 
me,” recalled Sajdi, a Palestinian 
who grew up in the West Bank 
and Jordan and went to university 
in Cairo. “They were playing a 
very famous Egyptian singer 
when I walked down the street, 
and I thought, Am I in Beirut or in 
Montreal? I realized there is a 
community here and to me that 
was something very positive.” 

Sajdi is a native Arabic speaker 
who has been teaching survey 
courses in Middle Eastern history 
since last fall. She did her gradu- 
ate and post-graduate work at 
Columbia University, specializing 
in 18th-century history of the 
Levant, the geographical area cov- 
ered today by Syria, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Israel and _ the 
Palestinian territories. 
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Dana Sajdi 


In her doctoral work, she has 
been focusing on social history — 
a challenge in her area, because 
written sources about ordinary 
people are much harder to find in 
the early modern Middle East 
than in Europe and North 
America. 

“We have very little knowledge 
about commoners and _ their 
world views,” Sajdi explained. 
“We're bound mostly by the view 
of religious scholars — what they 


2003 


wrote about themselves to them- 
selves.” 

Sajdi’s PhD dissertation is a 
study of rare chronicles written 
by common people, including a 
priest, a soldier, a farmer, and a 
court clerk. One of the documents 
she analyzed is a little-used 
chronicle by a _ barber in 
Damascus, whose shop was locat- 
ed in the city’s university district. 

“It seems like his barber shop 
was an intersection of popular 


knowledge and formal knowl- 
edge. 

He always talked about the dif- 
ferent scholars coming in, and he 
would be cutting their beards and 
coiffing them.” 

Compared to the orderly 
sources left by scholars, the bar- 
ber did not hesitate to criticize 
the notables, including the gover- 
nor of Damascus. “The view from 
the bottom is very different from 
the view of the top,” Sajdi said. 

Building on her doctoral work, 
she hopes to undertake a “revi- 
sion of the whole 18th-century 
scholarship,” she said. “Given that 
we have these chronicles, now we 
can look back through their lens- 
es to get a very different idea of 
how historiography developed.” 

It's an ambitious aim for an 
academic who was not very keen 
on history in the early stages of 
her education. 

As an undergraduate student in 
theatre and sociology, she “did 
cartwheels to try to avoid” course 
requirements in the field. 

However, the first Gulf War, and 
reactions to it in the Middle East, 
made her ask questions about 
Arab nationalism and the way it 
makes use of history, which 
prompted her to apply to gradu- 
ate school in history. 

Twelve years on, current affairs 


in the region are still prominent 
when its history is being dis- 
cussed, especially at Concordia. 
Sajdi witnessed the disturbance 
over a guest lecture by former 
Israeli prime minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu within weeks of her 
starting date last fall. 

“I was encouraged by the fact 
that there is some sort of 
activism, as opposed to silence,” 
Sajdi said about the incident. “I 
hope my classes will be a forum 
where students can debate in a 
good way inside the classroom, 
rather than on the streets, com- 
mitting acts of vandalism.” 

So far, signs have been good, 
she added. “My students are very 
interested and engaged. They are 
different people, of different ages 
and from different language back- 
grounds, which makes the class- 
room really exciting.” 

Still, Sajdi wants to avoid hav- 
ing present-day politics from 
monopolize her classroom. “In 
my course on the modern Middle 
East, I try not to reduce it to poli- 
tics, although the discussion 
often veers towards politics,” she 
said. 

“I try to bring in culture as 
much as possible. We see movies, 
read a novel, look at some archi- 
tecture. The Middle East is not 
just about politics.” 


Global movements impact 
Quebec politics: Daniel Salée 


BY JuLieé DEMERS 


olitical scientist Daniel 
Ps« thinks the fun has 

hardly begun, as the party 
leaders stake out their territory 
for the Quebec election. 

Salée is principal of Concordia’s 
School of Community and Public 
Affairs and a professor of political 
science. He has been teaching at 
Concordia since 1985. This year, 
he is also a guest professor at the 
Université du Québec a Montréal 
(UQAM) in the sociology depart- 
ment. 

Quebec versus Canada has been 
Salée's main interest for more 
than 20 years, since his doctorate. 
His research includes related top- 
ics, such as citizenship and iden- 
tity politics, inter-ethnic rela- 
tions, nationalism, aboriginal pol- 
itics, and the relationship 
between the state and civil socie- 


Salée recently wrote an essay 
for editors Hamish Telford and 
Harvey Lazar, of the Institute of 
Intergovernmental Relations at 
Queen's University, for their publi- 
cation Canada: The State of the 
Federation. He participated in the 
last book of this series, released in 
November 2002 and entitled 
Canada: The State of the 
Federation 2001. Canadian 
Political Culture(s) in Transition. It 
probed beneath the surface to 
determine if Canadian political 
culture is changing, and how. 

In a chapter called “Quebec's 
Changing Political Culture and 
the future of Federal-Provincial 
Relations in Canada,” Salée said 
that the push for sovereignty has 
been deeply affected by political 
currents in the greater society. 
Social trends such as the anti- 
globalization movement make 
Quebec's linguistic wars seem 
petty by comparison, he said. 

“We've realized that if we want 
to be a player on the world stage, 
we have to be involved in those 
issues. Also, we've gained a great 
deal of self-confidence in recent 
years.” 

As for this spring’s election, 
Salée said it’s hard to read. 


Daniel Salée 


Despite some recent faux pas by 
Premier Bernard Landry, the Parti 
Québécois'’s popularity continues 
to be rise in the polls from the low 
esteem in which it was held last 
year. 

For the first time in a long time, 
this will be a three-way race, 
thanks to the rise of the Action 
démocratique du Québec, led by 
Concordia alumnus Mario 
Dumont. Salée remains perplexed 
by ADQ leader Mario Dumont’s 
recent popularity. 

“His proposals on health care 
privatization and on_ school 
vouchers are scaring a lot of peo- 
ple,” he said. Nor has Dumont 
done a good job of explaining 
these ideas. It seems that if he 
hears something negative about 
one of his ideas, he modifies it the 
next day. 

Still, Salée thinks the electoral 
campaign might become a two- 
way competition between the 
Parti Québécois and the ADQ, 
because Liberal leader Jean 


Nominations invited: 


Charest doesn’t sell well. “The 
problem is linked to Charest, but 
it’s also related to the Liberal 
Party of Quebec.” 

Salée observed that the 
Liberals’ platform hasn't changed 
much in years, even after a 
change of leader. 

The PLQ has always been a 
right-wing party, he said, and 
most of these right-wing ideas 
have been articulated more clear- 
ly by the ADQ. 

Charest has also been talking 
about the constitution. It’s not a 
topic that people want to hear 
about, and “at least with the ADQ, 
you know where you stand.” 
Recent resignations from the 
Liberals haven't helped, either. 

All this is idle speculation, 
Salée said, because elections are 
hard to call this far in advance. 

“The electorate is quite volatile. 
What will prompt someone to 
vote for one party or another is 
quite often what was said or done 
in the week prior to election day.” 


Distinguished Teaching Awards, 2002-03 
JOHN MOLSON SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The two winners of this competition (one full-time and one 


honoured at the June convocation and will be awarded a $5 


rt-time faculty member) will be 
prize each. 


Address nominations to committee chair Dr. George Kanaan, Associate Dean, Academic and 
Student Affairs, GM-201, no later than 5 p.m. on Friday, March 14. 
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Concordia faculty, staffand alumni/a pop up 


in the media more.often than you might think! 


fales 


in the 


Hews 


Nabil Bissada, Coneordia’s Hazardous Materials Safety Officer 
(Environmental Health and Safety), was quoted as part of a commu- 
nity forum about health care on Global News Sunday on Feb. 9. The 
piece was a vox populi of Montrealers’ views on the dangers and costs 
of building a superhospital on contaminated grounds. 


Peter Downie (Journalism) contributed his expertise to a discussion 
on the media's portrayals of tragedies on the CBC TV's Inside Media on 
Feb. 6. The topic is hot in the aftermath of the Columbia shuttle crash 
and the avalanche that killed seven teenagers in British Columbia. 


Isabelle Dostaler (Management) affirmed that Air Canada’s $428 mil- 
lion loss for 2002 did not surprise her on SRC's La Tribune du Québec on 
Feb. 6. She said that the company’s structural renovation caused the 
losses and was designed to please the airline’s shareholders. 


William Bukowski (Psychology, Centre for Research in Human 
Development) was quoted in the February issue of Today's Parent 
about the love/hate relationship between boys and girls during child- 
hood. He explained that children identify strongly with members of 
their sex but are drawn to the opposite sex at the same time. “They 
have to deal with this problem—how can | have dealings with a boy 
but still think of myself as a girl?” he said. 


isabelle Lemay, a graduate of Concordia’s Design for the Theatre pro- 
gram, was featured in Journal de Montréal on Feb. 8 in an article on the 
booming video game and 3D animation industries in California. 
Lemay moved to Silicon Valley two years ago, where she works for a 
video game company called Crystal Dynamics. She said that the com- 
pany’s multicultural staff “contribue a créer un univers stimulant et la 
communion des différentes ideologies est a la source de l’originalité 
et du success des produits de la compagnie.” 


Fine arts graduate Jana Sterbak was profiled in the Toronto Star 
recently on the occasion of her current exhibition at the Musée d’Art 
contemporain. The show includes work that the Montreal artist will 
present as Canada’s delegate to the 50th annual Venice Biennale 
Exhibition of Art in June. Her provocative portfolio includes Flesh 
Dress for an Albino Anorexic, a dress made of 22 kilograms of flank 
steak that was exhibited at the National Gallery of Ottawa in 2001. 


Stéphane Brutus (Management) was quoted in an article in an article 
titled “Vos collégue sont-ils plus crédibles que votre patron?” in Les 
Affaires of Feb. 20. He said that he was not surprised by survey results 
showing that 48 per cent of Quebecers have more confidence in 
information that comes from colleagues than from management. 


Susan Palmer (Religion) was quoted in two recent articles about 
Raelianism, a spiritual movement that revolves around belief in extra- 
terrestrials and whose members claimed to have cloned a human 
being. In the National Post of Jan. 13, Palmer highlighted the com- 
mercial aspect of the movement and the fact that the Raelians “crave 
media attention.” In a profile of Ottawa's chief Raelian, Pierre-Paul 
Bourque, Palmer explained to the Ottawa Citizen that genuine belief 
in Rael’s message is central to the movement's continued existence. 


Guy Lachapelie (Political Science) appeared on RDI's Le Québec en 
Direct on Feb. 26 and commented on the Parti Québécois’s rise in 
popularity in recent polls. 


James Pfaus (Psychology) and Amelie Woehrling, a research assis- 
tant, were on Montréal Ce Soir on CBFT TV last month as part of a panel 
of local sexologists. Montreal will host the 17th annual international 
symposium on sexology in 2004. 


Hugh Hazelton (CMLL), who teaches Spanish literature and culture at 
Concordia, runs a small press out of his home that published a book 
of poems by children. Called Sunflower: Poems by Children of the 
Americas, the book was favorably reviewed by Jeff Heinrich of The 
Gazette, and the article made its way into newspapers in Regina and 
Sydney, N.S., among others. 
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Certainly Concordia has a problem. 

mum it has a problem with administfe 
ference to student concerns about ra 
crimination on campus. This 
inevitably feeds perceptions of 





has to hide? 

Last Wednesday, 650 students packed 
during a Concordia Student Union general 
bly to discuss a motion calling for a full and inde- 
pendent inquiry into racism and discrimination 
on campus. It passed nearly unanimously. 

The motion was motivated by an “alarming 
number of complaints” about discrimination 
directed towards Arab and Muslim students. 
However, it also calls for the inquiry to look into 
the many “public allegations of anti-Semitism,” as 
well as other forms of racism. 

The make up of Concordia’s administration is 
an area of concern. Every upper administrator is 
white. Similarly, there is only one non-white dean. 
In addition, Concordia’s board of governors is 
sorely lacking representation from Montreal's var- 
ious communities of colour in stark contrast to 
Concordia’s multi-racial student body. 

BoG members themselves have fueled contro- 
versy over discrimination. The sole Muslim mem- 
ber of the BoG, an elected student representative, 
requested that BoG members refrain from drink- 
ing alcohol during a December meeting. Her 
request was denied and she missed the meeting. 
Still worse, at the next meeting when she com- 
plained about the board's insensitivity, another 
member responded by saying maybe she should 
quit. The chair allowed the comment to pass with- 
out asking for an apology. 

Since 2001, the CSU has been calling for an 
inquiry into anti-Arab racism and discrimination 
in general. Student governors on both the BoG and 
senate, the two highest bodies within the universi- 
ty, have called for an inquiry only to be rebuffed. 
Last week the CSU sent a letter to the Minister of 
Education calling on the Quebec government to 
intervene on this issue. 

Highlighting the administration's insensitivity 
towards racism were recent comments made by 
the new dean of students. He claimed that the 
1969 computer centre riots (an event where black 
students and their supporters rebelled against 
administrative indifference to a professor's 
racism) was “manufactured” by “outside agita- 
tors.” The dean said there was no problem with 
racism at Concordia at that time, even though this 
was during the civil rights movement. This type of 
denial does not foster a level of trust with students 
who want to express their concerns over racism 
and discrimination. 

The CSU isn't afraid to look into its possible 
intolerance. What about Concordia’s administra- 


tion? 
Yves Engler, 
VP communications, Concordia Student Union 


Dennis Murphy, Executive Director, University 
Communications, replies: 


The rector has repeatedly asked the CSU to make 
available any examples of discrimination or 
instances of racism involving students, faculty or 
staff: He has also contacted the Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities, the Ombuds Office and Campus 
Security to see if there is any pattern of systematic 
discrimination or a series of complaints that would 
warrant such serious charges. 

The concern of the Muslim student on the board 
was discussed at length in private with her as soon as 
it was raised, on the initiative of the chair. Every 
effort was made to understand her viewpoint, and to 
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uidents was here in 1969, lived 
does not appreciate being 


5 discuss this issue, but the university takes 
charges of racism extremely seriously. Accusations of 
this type should not be made lightly and require seri- 
ous investigation and clarification. If the CSU has 
serious cases, then I encourage them to bring them 
forward to the administration. 


More on Six-Day War 


In his letter of Feb. 27, Mr. Hazou mentions that 
he is a student of Middle Eastern history. 
Unfortunately, some of his claims are inaccurate, 
and he is quite selective in his detailing of certain 
historical events. Consider, for example, his claim 
that neither Egypt nor Jordan attacked Israel in 
1967, and his absurd suggestion that Israel pro- 
voked the Six-Day War. 

I am old enough to remember what actually 
occurred in the terrifying spring of 1967. Egypt 
mobilized its armored divisions and massed them 
threateningly on Israel’s Negev border. 
Furthermore, with no military provocation, the 
Egyptians blockaded Israel's only Red Sea port, 
Eilat. (This action was facilitated by the UN's 
hasty and cowardly pullout from Sinai.) 

Furthermore, during these sad few months, 
Egypt's President Nasser launched a vicious and 
threatening propaganda campaign, with the aim 
of terrifying Israel. The world was holding its 
breath, and many felt Israel was doomed. 
Apparently, Nasser’s propaganda worked, and 
Israel's pre-emptive strike was the consequence. 

As for Jordan, again, I suggest consulting the 
archives for a reality check. What actually hap- 
pened was that after hostilities between Israel and 
Egypt began, the Jordanians were very publicly 
asked, by Israel and other nations, not to enter the 
war. 

In solidarity with the Egyptians, however, the 
Jordanians opened a second front by shelling the 
Jewish part of Jerusalem. There is compelling evi- 
dence that King Hussein of Jordan made this 
regrettable military decision, which resulted in 
Israel's seizing the West Bank and East Jerusalem, 
only because Nasser deliberately witheld key infor- 
mation from him; namely, the extent of the 
destruction of Egypt's forces in the first days of the 
war. 

The problem in 1967 was the inability of tyran- 
nical regimes to accept the existence of Israel. 

Professor Ron Stern, 
Department of Mathematics and Statistics 


Occupation of Israel illegal 


Steven Carter apparently shares the views of 
Ariel Sharon and other expansionists who believe 
that the territories captured in 1967 are not “occu- 
pied.” (CTR, Letters, Feb.13). 

“Since Israel took back their lands that were 
populated by Jews years ago,” he writes, “most 
people who know the facts think Israel deserves to 
keep their lands.” Really? 

First, the area in question had settled popula- 
tions for 9,000 years, and prior to the creation of 
the state of Israel, it was under Jewish control for 
about 73 years. In other words, the lands which 


Please see Letters, page 5 


CUFA members sign 
collective agreement 


Maes of Concordia University Faculty Association and the 
university celebrated the signing of their collective agree- 
ment on March 3. The contract, achieved after about two years of 
negotiation, will be in force for five years, until May 31, 2007. 

The improvements include a new salary structure that is more 
equitable and transparent across the university, and salary levels 
that are competitive with other universities in Quebec and 
Canada. 

In order to retain senior faculty members until near normal 
retirement age of 65, early retirement incentives that were avail- 
able at age 55 have now been shifted closer to the normal retire- 
ment age. 

A new rank of Senior Lecturer has been introduced for extend- 
ed-term (rather than tenure-track) faculty members who are 
appointed because of specific full-time teaching and service 
needs. This affirms that faculty who hold such appointments are 
an important part of the academy. 

Several processes (such as appointments and contract renewal, 
tenure, performance evaluation) have been modified to make 
them more informed and equitable. In the case of hiring, for 
example, the current joint employment equity requirements will 
be overseen by a new parity committee. 

The agreement includes a clearer process to deal with cases 
where the administration initiates an adjustment to an academic 
unit (e.g., downsizing); this involves the academic bodies of the 
university, i.e., faculty councils and senate. There are other clarifi- 
cations and procedural changes (such as the article on discipline 
and dismissal). 

One outstanding article on intellectual property remains, and 
that will be negotiated within the next six months. 


Seen at the signing of the new CUFA collective agreement are, from CUFA, 
standing, Charles Draimin and CUFA professional officer Genevidve 
Robichaud. Sitting are Harvey Shulman, CUFA president Lucie Lequin and 
June Chaikelson, chief negotiator for CUFA. Absent from the photo were 
David Frost, Charlotte MacLaurin and William Byers. 
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Business grad’s new self-help book inspired by Plato 


BY PETER BOER 


usiness students looking to 
B succeed not only in school 

but in life after university 
can take a page from Ashkan 
Karbasfrooshan’s first book, 
Course to Success. 

Drawing on such thinkers as 
Plato, Freud and Gestalt, Course to 
Success revolves around the idea 
of balancing work, school and 
socializing, which is demonstrat- 
ed by the use of the Chinese prin- 
ciple of the yin-yang. 

“It says to students, ‘Rem- 
ember that balance is key,” 
Karbasfrooshan said in an inter- 
view. “When the  yin-yang 
becomes unbalanced, the result is 
disease. If you burn the candle at 
both ends long enough, you'll 
eventually die.” 

While parts of the book are 
geared specifically towards busi- 
ness students who have just been 
accepted at university, Course to 
Success also offers advice that stu- 
dents from all disciplines can use. 

From picking your major to 
dating, going to parties, study tips 
and post-education job-hunting 
skills, Karbasfrooshan tries to 
present as much information as 
possible about the challenges and 


pratfalls of university while 
demonstrating the importance of 
a well-rounded education. 

“Completing an education 
requires dedication, a sense of 
responsibility, hard work, disci- 
pline and an intellectual capacity 
to learn,” he writes in the intro- 
duction. “This is also the DNA of 
a successful employee.” 

Course to Success starts with 
Plato’s theory of specialization in 
helping students decide on their 
major and their courses. 

As graduation appraoches, 
Karbasfrooshan presents Freud's 
division of mind theory to teach 
students how to balance their 
own needs with the greater good 
of the world. The result is a prac- 
tical guide to success with a 
strong theoretical basis that stu- 
dents can refer back to, even after 
graduation. 

The book also uses the success 
stories of professional athletes 
and accomplished businessmen 
as examples to prove a particular 
point. In his capacity as VP adver- 
tising and public relations with 
AskMen.com, which he claims is 
Canada’s most frequently visited 
Web site, Karbasfrooshan has had 
the opportunity to interview 
models, athletes and movie stars, 


and include them in the book. 

“After 18 months at 
AskMen.com, Yd written about 
pretty much _ everything,” 
Karbasfrooshan said. “I thought it 
would be great if I could bring it 
all together into one book.” 

As a graduate of the John 
Molson School of Business in 
1999, Karbasfrooshan credits 
Concordia with providing him a 
solid education, but while busi- 
ness school may teach students 
certain fundamentals of business, 
the real world is quite different 
from the classroom. 

“It’s like cooking. You can read 
the recipe over and over, but until 
you actually get in the kitchen 
and cook and burn yourself, 
you're not really going to be able 
to do it.” 

Karbasfrooshan credits the lib- 
eral arts courses he took as elec- 
tives as also being a key part of his 
education. Courses in psychology 
and sociology exposed him to the 
philosophies around which 
Course to Success is centered. 

“Take classes that will com- 
plete you as a person,” he writes. 
“Recognize your weaknesses so 
you can compensate for them. 
Take classes that interest you so 
you can be ahead of the curve 


Students dive into documentaries 


BY LOUISE SOLOMITA 


eter Downie’s documentary 

class, an advanced workshop 
course for journalism students, 
was a little fuller than usual 
March 3. 

Students presented their docu- 
mentary projects on two 
Montreal charities, Project 
Chance and The Yellow Door, to 
an audience of teachers, class- 
mates, and representatives from 
the organizations. 

“I'm so proud of this class and 
what you guys have accom- 
plished,” Downie told his stu- 
dents, while passing out bags of 
popcorn in preparation for the 
screening. 

Downie gave his class, which 
includes both graduate and 
undergraduate journalism stu- 
dents, six weeks to produce docu- 
mentaries on charities about 
which they initially knew very lit- 
tle. Downie himself admits that 
his mandate was “impossible.” 

At the beginning of the term, 
he divided the class up, and set 
both groups to work on the pro- 
files. Many of the students did not 
know each other or how to oper- 
ate the video equipment. 

“You've got to be nuts to take 
this course,” Downie recalled 
telling his students on the first 
day of class. After watching the 
two 30-minute documentaries his 
students managed to produce, 
however, Downie said proudly, “It 


turns out they’re all nuts.” 

The documentary on Project 
Chance, a low-cost housing unit 
with daycare service for single 
mothers who are also full-time 
students, looked closely at the 
lives of three women, who dis- 
cussed their choices, challenges 
and goals. The women spoke 
about daily life at Project Chance, 
and provided various perspec- 
tives on being a student and a sin- 
gle mother. 

Suan Cross, director of Project 
Chance, appreciated this person- 
alized approach. “The thing I 
liked about the documentary was 
that it really focused on the single 
mothers,” she said. “It was more 
about the women than about sec- 
ond chances.” Cross was particu- 
larly pleased that the documen- 
tary never became a simple pro- 
motional video for the organiza- 
tion. 

The documentary about the 
Yellow Door, an organization that 
offers community service in the 
downtown area through several 
volunteer programs, focused on 
its services for the elderly, which 
include friendly visits. The stu- 
dents’ interviews with both the 
volunteers and the senior citizens 
demonstrated the rewards for 
both parties of taking part in 
such an organization. 

Flo Tracy, program director at 
the Yellow Door, thought the doc- 
umentary was “excellent.” She 
particularly liked the fact that 


that the final product was in both 
French and English. 

Downie'’s students were proud 
of having done all the research- 
ing, interviewing, filming and 
hours upon hours of editing. Tom 
Peacock, who worked on _ the 
Yellow Door documentary, said 
he is happy with the final prod- 
uct, especially given the technical 
challenges that he and his fellow 
students faced during the course. 
“Everyone was a beginner,’ he 
said, “and there were problems 
every step of the way.” 

Michéle Mischler, who worked 
on the Project Chance documen- 
tary, said the most rewarding part 
of the process was presenting the 
final product to the single moth- 
ers featured in the interviews. 

“The biggest accomplishment, 
for me, was that they felt they 
were properly represented,” she 
said. 

The students will spend the 
remainder of the term working on 
individual documentaries on a 
topic of their choice. 

Downie hopes that Concordia 
Broadcast Journalism will eventu- 
ally become known as a centre for 
documentary-making. 

This was the first year he 
assigned Montreal charities to his 
students as a documentary 
subject, and given the positive 
outcome and the various other 
charities out there to explore, he 
will continue the project next 
year. 





Ashkan Karbasfrooshan 


while others are agonizing over 
their boredom.” 

Since being launched in 
November 2002, Course to Success 
has sold hundreds of copies, not 
only in North America but in 
Europe and South America as 
well. 

Karbasfrooshan has since com- 
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pleted a screen play and on 
February 8, he began hosting his 
own radio talk show on the Team 
990 sports radio in Montreal. 
However, Karbasfrooshan said, 
“Success is relative. You have to 
stay grounded. No matter what, 
you have to keep setting bigger 
goals for yourself.” 


Israelis claim as theirs have been ruled by Jews for less than 1 per 


cent of its history. 


Despite Mr. Carter's wishful thinking, the position of the world 
community, as formulated in countless UN resolutions, regards 


those lands as illegally occupied. 


Finally, Mr. Carter's statement that Palestinians are “better off” 
under Israeli rule is immensely revealing. Supremacists justifying 
apartheid in South Africa made that identical claim about blacks, 
and not surprisingly, their revolting attempts to excuse injustice 
were met with the contempt that they deserved. 


John Dirlik, TESL 


MidEast: More on Jordan 


Mr. Hazou (CTR, Letters, Feb. 27) missed the main point of my pre- 
vious letter (CTR, Feb. 13). The land that is now part of Israel, called 
the West Bank, was part of Jordan. If Israel gives back this land, it 
would give it back to Jordan. But Jordan has not asked for this land 
back, because King Hussein and his son fear the Palestinians. 

In September 1970, thousands of Palestinians fought and killed 
many Jordanian soldiers and civilians, and tried taking control of 
Jordan with the help of Syrian forces. Later that year, Palestinians 
killed the foreign minister of Jordan and several other officials. 

In fact, in 1970, when Syria and the Palestinians were trying to 
overthrow King Hussein and take over Jordan, Israel had a secret 
agreement with King Hussein called Sandstorm, in which Israel 
would send forces to help the king if the Palestinians were winning 


this war. 


But Israel only had to send jets over the Syrians to scare them into 
retreating. Then the Jordanians were able to push the Palestinians 
back into Syria. Some Palestinians even sought asylum in Israel 
rather than be killed. Thousands of Palestinians were killed by 


Jordanian soldiers. 


Steven Carter 





We welcome your letters, opinions and comments at BC-121, 1463 Bishop 
St., by fax (848-2814), or by e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) by 9 a.m. 
on the Friday prior to publication. 
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Feminism in the 21st century: 
W hat remains to be done? 


sent this question to a 
number of women faculty 
and staff at Concordia, 


inviting their responses, and 
those of students they encoun- 
tered. Here are some responses: 


Linda Kay, Director, Graduate 
Program, Journalism: 

Young women look at the gen- 
eration that came before, the one 
that put off having babies until in 
some cases it was too late, and 
they don’t want to go down that 
road, yet there are still not 
enough services to support career 
women with children; not enough 
quality day care, not enough flex- 
time arrangements, not enough 
bosses who understand that fam- 
ily and work must be balanced. 

I used to tell my students that 
everything can be done with a 
supportive partner, but that is 
true only to an extent. I now see it 
requires support in all sectors. 
And in the end, this will benefit 
men as well, I truly believe, 
because young men also are ask- 
ing the same questions about sac- 
rificing their family life for the job 
that women have been asking for 
a couple of decades now. 

I had one young man in my 
office this week, the best student 
in the class, who asked me to 
write him a letter of reference for 


a master’s degree in another disci- 
pline. I was stunned. He just got 
married, he told me, and he can't 
see doing journalism for more 
than five years at the most. It’s 
just too demanding in terms of 
time. 

There has to be a radical shift in 
thinking at the top, and I just 
don’t think we're anywhere near 
that point. 


Lorna Roth, Associate Prof- 
essor and Chair of Communi- 
cation Studies: 

What remains to be done is 
convincing young women how 
important it is to continue being 
vigilant defenders of the rights 
that we have gained in the past 
through hard and consistent 
struggles. We also have to figure 
out ways to assure that these and 
other rights around inclusiveness 
and participation as political citi- 
zens in the corridors of power do 
not erode, but gain in strength 
over time. 


Linda Dyer, Associate Prof- 
essor, Management: 

I took your suggestion and 
asked friends, colleagues, family 
members your question. Each 
time I got a blank stare, a pause, 
and then they turned back to 
reading, eating, shovelling snow, 


or whatever else seemed more rel- 
evant to their lives. 

So while I have fond memories 
of my feminist activities, I con- 
clude that feminism is over. It’s 
like The Wind in the Willows, a 
childhood storybook I will never 
re-read, but I will keep it in my 
library, have it rebound in soft 
leather, touch the spine now and 
then, remember the emotion and 
the pleasure it elicited — then 
settle down to read a current 
bestseller. 


Lillian Robinson, Principal, 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute: 

I think the major achievement 
of the last few decades is the cre- 
ation of a feminist movement, 
which has raised awareness of 
gender as an issue and made 
change possible. We have given 
names to problems that were 
present without names and with- 
out acknowledgement when I was 
growing up. But a list of some of 
those problems — domestic vio- 
lence, sexual harassment, 
acquaintance rape — makes it 
clear that naming is the begin- 
ning, allowing us to put each issue 
on the table as the first step 
towards dealing concretely with 
it. In the next week, I have to meet 
a deadline for my next book, 
which is a study of female super- 


International 
Women’s Day 


March 8, 2003 





heroes in comic books. So, on 
International Women's Day, I'm 
asking myself what important 
stories that particular source of 
myth tells has to tell us about 
women — and what (perhaps 
more important) ones still remain 
to be told. 


Sima Aprahamian, Instructor, 
Sociology/Anthropology, Simone 
de Beauvoir Institute: 

Much work needs to be done in 
the workplace in terms of recog- 
nition and acceptance of differ- 
ences concerning gender, race, 
class: different career paths, flexi- 
ble schedules, undoing past dis- 
criminatory practices. In personal 
relationships, we still live in what 
bell hooks identifies as a white 
supremacist, heterosexist, capi- 
talist patriarchy that has become 
common reality to most of us. A 
woman's work is never done, and 
violence in the home continues to 
affect women and children. The 
university environment needs 


much [change] to be “feminist- 
friendly.” Science, the new repro- 
ductive technologies, information 
technologies — all [should 
include policies that favour] 
women and the economically 
underprivileged. 


Joanne Beaudoin, Administra- 
tive Director, School of Graduate 
Studies: 

For Concordia, one of the fore- 
runners of women’s studies in 
Canada, so avant-garde, a model 
for other universities, to have, 25 
years later, only one woman in the 
Rector's Cabinet and a few 
women out of more than 22 mem- 
bers of the Rector’s Advisory 
Group, is disheartening. Another 
thing: You talk to young women 
in the 20s about feminism, and 
they just look at you, and say, “But 
men have a lot of things going 
wrong, too. The other side should 
be heard.” Yeah, but the other side 
runs the world! There's a lot of 
education to be done. 


Feminist speaker links sexism, carnivorism and pornography 


BY SARA COLLIN 


6¢Feminists do not see different 

things than other people. They 
see the same things differently.” 
With that disclaimer out of the 
way, Carol J. Adams began her 
unusual slide show, in which she 
made connections between meat, 
pornography and violence against 
women. 

Close to 100 people showed up 
to hear Adams speak on March 7 
in the D.B. Clark Theatre in hon- 
our of International Women’s Day. 
The event was presented by the 
Simone de Beavoir Institute and 
co-sponsored by the Religion 
Department. 

Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
Principal Lillian S. Robinson 
introduced Adams. “I wish I could 
wish you a happy International 
Women's Day,” she said to the 
audience, “but it’s not that kind of 
holiday.” Rather, Robinson said 
March 8 is an opportunity to 
reflect on women's issues, to cele- 
brate being together as women 
and to celebrate the women’s 
movement. 

Celebrating the 10th anniver- 
sary edition of her first book, The 
Sexual Politics of Meat, Adams 
tried to convey the “positive, lib- 
erating experience of veganism 


and feminism” in her presenta- 
tion. She warned the audience 
that some of the images they were 
about to see might be disturbing, 
as they were soon to find out. _ 

Some of the most shocking 
slides Adams used showed the 
carcasses of dead cows. Watching 
their decapitated heads lined up 
in a slaughter house made most of 
the audience grimace in disgust. 
But such images are rarely seen by 
the public, Adams explained. She 
contends that the meat industry 
works at protecting us from 
thinking about eating dead ani- 
mals. 

Though Adams said she has 
always considered herself a femi- 
nist, she was not always a vegan. 
Her decision to stop eating meat 
came one day after returning 
home from college. As she was 
unpacking her bags, someone 
told her that her pony, Jimmy, had 
been killed that day. Adams was 
still thinking of the dead carcass 
of her once-beloved pony as she 
stared down at a hamburger later 
that day. 

“That night, I bit into a ham- 
burger,” she said. “I thought, I am 
eating a dead cow. And I made the 
connection between what I was 
eating and a living, breathing ani- 
mal.” After that night, Adams 
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stopped eating meat 
forever. Soon after, she 
began connecting her 
feminism with her 
refusal to eat meat. 

“All women live in 
sexual objectification 
like fish live in water,” 
Adams said. “The 
pornography of meat 
makes inequality sexy. 
When animals are sex- 
ualized, they can get 
away with [the image] 
because it denies 
harm.” 

Some slides depict- 
included the cover of 
Playboar magazine, an 
ad featuring a female- 
gendered pig mastur- 
bating, and a cow with 
a sexy bra and under- 
wear on. 

While Adams has previously 
focused on the connection 
between meat eating and violence 
against women, her newest book, 
The Pornography of Meat, will fur- 
ther outline the connection she 
makes between society's treat- 
ment of animals and pornogra- 
phy. 

In the discussion which fol- 
lowed her presentation, however, 


Adams’ anti-pornography stance 
proved to be contentious among 
students. After the presentation, 
Concordia student Alison Tim- 
mons said she “failed to recognize 
the multiplicity of sexual roles. 
The positive and empowering 
aspects of S&M and pornography 
were neglected.” 

Other students disagreed with 
Adams’ unwavering anti-meat 





stance. Steve Riffe said, “The 
speaker disregarded the cultural 
and economic necessity meat 
consumption has in indigenous 
populations in the Canadian 
North.” 

However, Adams ended by say- 
ing, “Just as we have a [negative] 
universal dictum about cannibal- 
ism, I think it should be the same 
for carnivorism.” 
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Engineering students build bridges 


BOFFO BRIDGE WITH ETHNIC EDGE: Craig Seibel and Charles Kenney, members of My Big Fat Greek Bridge team 
from Ryerson Polytechnical University, work on their entry for a bridge building competition at Concordia during 
National Engineering Week. Their bridge received top honours. 





Brain Awareness Week 


anada is a world leader in 

neuroscience research. 
Across Canada, the US, and 
Europe, Brain Awareness Week is 
a public information camp- 
aign creat- 
ed in 1996 
by the Dana 
Alliance for 
Brain Init- 
iatives and 
promoted 
by the Soc- 
iety for Neuroscience. 

In 1998, graduate neuroscience 
students from the Douglas 
Hospital Research Center in 
Verdun introduced the Brain 
Awareness Week campaign to 
Montreal for the first time. 

Every year, graduate students 
volunteer presentations on the 
brain, its role, and its functions to 
English and French elementary 
and secondary schools located 
throughout the Montreal area. 

Brain Awareness Week has 
been filled with activity, as gradu- 
ate students in psychology bring 
their message to schools. 

The school presentations have 


been a great success, thanks to 
their animated, interactive style. 
Between March 10 to 16, students 
will visit 250 elementary and high 
school, reaching approximately 
6,000 students. 

In the Grade 6 classes, the 
demonstrations consist of inter- 
active activities that use the five 
senses as a model of brain func- 
tioning. 

The high school presentations 
focus on the effects on the central 
nervous system of drugs like mar- 
ijuana, ecstasy and heroin. 

These demonstrations have 
been highly successful due to 
their non-judgmental style in 
explaining addiction and toler- 
ance of the reward centre in the 
brain. 

As part of Brain Awareness 
Week, Dr. Andrew Chapman of 
Concordia and Dr. Marilyn Jones- 
Gotman of McGill will speak on 
“The Plastic Brain: How Are 
Memories Stored?” on March 14 
at 7:30 p.m. in the Jeanne 
Timmins Amphitheatre at the 
Montreal Neurological Institute, 
3801 University St. 


Electric plaid and other thermochromic delights 


BY MELANIE TAKEFMAN 


emember those shirts from 
R« 80s that changed 
olours? Joey Berzowska 
does, with disdain. They “would 
change colours in your armpits,” 
said the professor of Design Art 
and DFAR (Digital Image and 
Sound and the Fine Arts). “That 
wasn't cool!” 

To improve on that fashion 
nightmare and commercial fail- 
ure, Berzowska is creating a mate- 
rial that changes colours using 
thermochromic ink, or, in lay 
terms, ink that changes colour in 
reaction to heat. This time, heat 
comes from a battery, not the 
human body and can be selective- 
ly addressed. 

She designs pre-determined 
patterns by weaving or stitching 
yarn and other conductive mate- 
rials into textiles. The patterns 
emerge when an electric current 
is sent through the material from 
a power source and changes the 
colour of the material surround- 
ing the stitching. The result is 
electric plaid. “It’s so simple, and 
yet has never been done before,” 
Berzowska said incredulously. 

Her command of the scientific 
aspect of her art is what sets her 
apart from most visual artists. 

“I am working at the intersec- 
tion of two worlds,” she said. 
“Being able to understand tech- 
nology and work with it is an 
intrinsic part of being creative 
with new media,” she said, yet in 
her experience in both worlds, no 
one is affirming this double-bar- 
relled expertise. 





“I was really frustrated with 
this division of the person with 
the vision [the artist] and the per- 
son who implements the project,” 
she said. 

It also creates what she called 
gender tensions, as men usually 
implement the science of projects 
designed by women. 

Concordia’s newborn DFAR 
program is the first bachelor’s 
program in North America to 
combine the two disciplines. 
Starting this year, students can 
take courses in computer pro- 
gramming, graphic design and 2D 
and 3D imaging as part of a spe- 
cialization for a Bachelor of Fine 
Arts (BFA) or as a double major in 
DFAR and computer science. 

In the second option, students 
are eligible for a BFA or a 
Bachelor of Science (BSc). A 
minor in DFAR is a third possibil- 
ity. 

Berzowska began teaching in 
both the Design and DFAR 
Departments this fall and Jason 
Lewis recently became DFAR’s 
first full-time faculty member. 

Through this program, 
Berzowska hopes that fluency in 
both design and implementation 
of technology will become the 
rule, not the exception. For exam- 
ple, fine arts studentd in DFAR 
learn to program elements of 
interactive Web sites, instead of 
using multimedia software. At the 
same time, computer science stu- 
dents explore the creative appli- 
cations of programming code. 

With only 40 students accepted 
out of 150 applicants, the pro- 
gram is clearly in demand. Only in 


its first year, the 
department's 
administrator, 
Michelina _Sar- 
della, hopes to 
team up with 
Concordia’s Inst- 
itute for Co-oper- 
ative Education to 
give students 
experience in the 
work force. 

The smoke ris- 
ing from a brown 
and green fabric 
swatch during our 
interview shows 
that electric plaid 
is a work in 
progress. Yet 
Berzowska and 
her partner, 
Margaret Orth, 
hold a patent on 
electric plaid, as the first textile to 
synthesize thermochromic ink 
and conductive yarn. 

Next to samples of electric 
plaid is a purse with a circular 
insert that changes color. It is one 
of the first applications of E-Ink, 
the electronic ink technology 
developed at MIT (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) Media 
Lab while Berzowska was a stu- 
dent there. 

E-Ink animated fashion mod- 
ules can be incorporated into 
clothes and accessories and come 
with a small battery that lasts 
about six months. Unlike many 
display technologies, the animat- 
ed fashion modules do not emit 
light, but instead rely on black 
and white ink particles that 


Joey Berzowska shows off a swatch of electric plaid. 


adhere to electrodes. Hanging on 
the wall is a heart that flashes red. 
It’s perfect for a rave, according to 
Berzowska. 

People generally use the name 
“e-textiles” or “smart textiles” to 
refer to a textile that incorporates 
capabilities for sensing, commu- 
nication (usually wireless), power 
transmission or interconnection 
technology to allow sensors or 
things such as information pro- 
cessing devices to be networked 
together within a fabric. 

Since she began working with 
soft technology, Berzowska has 
been involved in several projects 
with e-textiles, including the 
design of a keyboard made of fab- 
ric. While she avowed that the 
invention was “geeky,” e-textiles 
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are being studied for applications 
to military and police uniforms. 

Berzowska completed separate 
undergraduate degrees in design 
and mathematics at Concordia 
and McGill respectively, at the 
same time. She then pursued a 
master’s of science in “computa- 
tional expressionism” at MIT. 

At Concordia, Berzowska 
recently challenged her students 
to find unusual conductors, like 
jewelry, to illustrate the potential 
for simple circuits and interactive 
objects in everyday life. 

“T try to frame technology in a 
fun way, in a way that underlines 
the cool things that you can do 
with technology.” 

For more information on DFAR, 
visit http://digital.concordia.ca. 
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Uncovering the ethos of the ancient world, in words 


PhD student David Mendelsohn studies religion through the languages of past civilizations 


BY MELANIE TAKEFMAN 


avid Mendelsohn draws a 
D=: around the hiero- 

glyphics that spell out my 
name. The ancient Egyptians 
used this annotation to designate 
names of people, he explains. 
Soon, the blackboard is filled with 
messages in Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Russian, though Mendelsohn 
apologizes for his spelling in the 
latter. 

Through a self-designed cur- 
riculum known as a Special 
Individualized Program (SIP) in 
classics and linguistics, the multi- 
lingual doctoral student is study- 
ing the cultural contacts between 
Mesopotamia (Babylon) and the 
ancient Greeks through common 
prayers. 

By examining archaeological 
relics engraved with prayers, 
Mendelsohn is finding that for- 
mulas or expressions in different 
ancient languages contain consis- 
tent grammar and syntax. These 
patterns indicate the sequence in 
which language and religion were 
transmitted between civiliza- 
tions. 

Through language, he analyzes 
the daily lives of ancient societies. 
“I've always been interested in 
how [members of] a society see 
themselves,” Mendelsohn said. A 
society's relationship with their 
god or gods reveals a lot about 
how they see themselves and the 
general mood of the time, he 
explained. 

For example, one’s livelihood in 


Mesopotamia was dependent on 
the volatile Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers, which often flooded and 
left populations destitute. As a 
result, they were fearful of their 
gods. “You didn’t want those guys 
to be mad at you!” he said. 

Conversely, the stable Nile, 
which deposited enriching sedi- 
ments into their soil, sustained 
the ancient Egyptians agricultur- 
ally. Consequently, their religion 
contained elements of “euphoria” 
and the people were “a happy lot.” 

“The ancient world is a lot 
more interesting than ours,’ he 
said. “Good and evil were not so 
defined.” 

Gods were not always por- 
trayed as paradigms of piety. The 
Greek god Aphrodite cheated on 
her husband, for example. “There 
were allowances for every human 
tendency and there was the 
chance to explore it,” he said. 

Despite these differences, 
Mendelsohn affirmed, “people are 
people.” He described the inscrip- 
tion on a 5,000-year-old Samarian 
tablet wherein a father chastises 
his son for going out to play with 
his friends. When I was your age, 
the father said, I had to work in 
the fields. “Nothing has changed. 
That's the most amazing part,” he 
said. 

While Mendelsohn is fascinat- 
ed by history and culture, lan- 
guages are his passion. “My 
degree,” he joked, “is basically an 
excuse for me to read all of these 
languages.” He received several 
bursaries for his achievements, 


including the FCAR, a provincial 
scholarship for academic research 
and Concordia University 
External Grant Holder Doctoral 
Scholarship. 

Now working on his third 
degree in classics and linguistics, 
Mendelsohn has been taken by 
his studies to Egypt, Israel, 
England, Italy and Greece. The 
latest phase of his research 
involves heavy reading of Hittite 
and Akkadian texts, both lan- 
guages spoken in the ancient near 
East. He is also learning Arabic to 
enhance his knowledge of the 
ancient Semitic languages. 

Besides being the only 
Concordia doctoral student in 
Linguistics/Classics, Mendelsohn 
is one of few scholars to have 
fused philology (the structure, 
historical development and rela- 
tionships of languages) and 
archaeology. 

“Progress in our understanding 
of the continuity of culture across 
the ancient near-Eastern and 
Mediterranean worlds is ham- 
pered by traditional disciplinary 
boundaries,” said Annette 
Teffeteller, Mendelsohn’s academ- 
ic supervisor. A professor in the 
Department of Classics, Modern 
Languages and Linguistics, she is 
also acting chair of the Physics 
Department. 

“David has decided advantages 
in being able to bridge these vari- 
ous areas,” Teffeteller said. “His 
study of Greek, Hittite, and 
Akkadian has given him a solid 
basis in the use of ancient texts 
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David Mendelsohn poses in front of Egyptian hieroglyphics he wrote. 


for the study of symbolic culture 
in these different traditions, while 
his archaeological training has 
provided him with an awareness 
of various methodologies for cul- 
tural analysis.” 

Though Mendelsohn already 
spoke several languages including 
Hebrew and Yiddish prior to his 
university studies, he became 
interested in ancient tongues dur- 


ing his travels as a member of 
Canada’s national wrestling team. 
When he wasn’t training, he 
taught himself ancient Greek. 
Once he finishes his degree, 
Mendelsohn plans to teach his 
passion and travel to Israel, 
Turkey, Iran and Iraq. “If I never 
had to worry about money, I 
would keep on studying,” he said. 


“T really enjoy it!” 


IITS readies Concordia’s internal network for ‘VoIP experience’ 
New digital telephony system will increase efficiency, personal options and reduce costs 


BY ANNE-Marieé CuRATOLO, 
COMMUNICATIONS, IITS 


echnicians are currently visit- 
ing offices throughout the 
university in preparation for an 
innovative new telecommunica- 
tions system. Network cables are 


being tested before Voice-over IP’ 


(VoIP) phones are installed in a 
few months. The Cisco AVVID 
(Architecture for Voice, Video 
and Integrated Data) network will 
gradually replace the current 
Centrex III environment. 

Internet protocol (IP) telepho- 
ny is rapidly revolutionizing the 
world of enterprise communica- 
tions. It combines voice and data 
networks to deliver information 
far more efficiently than the tra- 
ditional approach. 

“This change will give us the 
ability to manage our phone sys- 
tem,” said Mike Babin, assistant 
director, development and sup- 
port, Instructional and 
Information Technology Services 


(IITS). “It will enable us to have 
access to more features and more 
applications. Most importantly, 
the upgrade to our computer net- 
work will allow for more reliabili- 
ty and improved performance.” 

The new system will help con- 
trol costs as the number of lines 
rented through Bell Canada will 
be greatly reduced. By sharing a 
common infrastructure, voice 
and data cabling and relocation 
charges will also be lowered. 
Currently, adding features such as 
call waiting or call forwarding 
requires contacting a Bell Canada 
representative and paying for the 
feature to be added. With the new 
system, these types of functions 
are done internally and the costs 
will be minimized. 

Employees will also be able to 
configure various features (i.e., 
speed dial) directly on the phone. 
Claude Drapeau, telecommunica- 
tions consultant, IITS, said, “The 
new system brings a lot of auton- 
omy and flexibility. Our current 
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system is very static and now it 
will be much more dynamic.” 

Once the system has proven 
stable, new services, such as video 
calls, will be available. Unified 
messaging, which makes it possi- 
ble to access voice, fax and e-mail 
from one device, will also be a 
reality. 

Babin, who is also project man- 
ager, said the new system will pro- 
vide a much more enhanced serv- 
ice for call centres (i.e., at the reg- 
istrar’s office). The phones will 
notify the caller how long the wait 
is likely to be, and will inform call 
centre employees how many 
callers are waiting on hold. Calls 
will only be transferred to exten- 
sions that are free. 

The convergence of the voice 
and data networks will require a 
major upgrade to the existing 
data network infrastructure, 
which will be done over a period 
of 24 months. The first phase of 
the voice migration is scheduled 
for early summer and will include 


95 per cent of the university com- 
munity. 

Drapeau is working closely with 
Bell Canada to ensure the project 
is completed as smoothly and 
timely as possible. The installa- 
tion and testing of the new VoIP 
phones is expected to take place 
in mid-May, and training will take 
place at about the same time. IITS 
will be developing different forms 
of training, such as video, Web- 
ready tutorial, brochure, and 
instructor-led sessions. This will 
allow each employee to choose 
the method best suiting his/her 
needs. 

Frances Weller, Telesis manag- 
er, is the key liaison between co- 
ordinating activities with the 
departments and IITS. She is 
working with Bell Canada and the 
IITS Training and Development 
Group to ensure different forms 
of training are provided to the 
Concordia community. 

The existing dialing plan is 
expected to be replaced with an 


automated attendant servicing a 
single main number (848-2424) in 
mid-June, 

Every attempt is being made to 
ensure that all faculty and staff 
will retain the last four digits of 
their current number as an exten- 
sion. To ensure a smooth transi- 
tion, Bell Canada has agreed to 
have all disconnected Centrex 
numbers intercepted and referred 
to the main number for a period 
of one year. Placing an internal 
call will remain the same: by dial- 
ing the last four digits of the per- 
son's extension. 

The cut-over to the network is 
expected to take place at the end 
of June. Employees will have two 
phones for about three weeks to 
one month before their old 
Centrex phones are taken away. 
Drapeau encourages everyone to 
begin using their new phones 
upon installation (when placing 
calls within the university) to 
start sampling the VoIP experi- 
ence! 


Assembly votes for inquiry 


general assembly called by 
A« Concordia Student 

Union on March 5 drew an 
estimated 600 to 700 students. 
The assembly passed a resolution 
’ calling for a public inquiry into 
racism at Concordia. 

Two amendments to the 
motion were proposed. The first 
called on the CSU to investigate 
itself regarding racism before ask- 
ing the university to do the same. 
This amendment was voted down 
by only four votes. A second 
amendment called on the CSU to 
remove itself from any public 
inquiry because they were racist. 
This was voted down by a large 
majority. 

The original motion passed by 
a large majority. 

A second resolution dealt with 
the war against Iraq, and while a 
vote could not be taken because 
quorum had been lost, the 
remaining participants left the 
hall to take part in a demonstra- 
tion against the war. 


A general election for the Concordia 
Student Union is scheduled for 
March 25 to 27. The names of the 
candidates are on the CTR Web site 
at pr.concordia.ca/ctr/. 


No one 


"s ever said, 


"cive War 


The protest against the threatened attack on Iraq marched to the Canadian 





‘ ' 
a Chance.’ 


Forces Recruiting Centre on Bishop and Ste. Catherine Sts. 


Student voters wary of future CSU 
as elections loom at end of March 


BY COLIN BATEMAN 


R interviewed students at 
random about their hopes for 
the outcome of the Concordia 
Student Union (CSU) election, set 
for March 25-27. While many of 
those interviewed were indiffer- 
ent to student politics, it became 
clear that the next executive will 
have their work cut out for them, 
because potential voters are visi- 
bly wary — and weary. 

“My hope is that the incoming 
union will be less political and 
more impartial,” said Kyle 
Gervais, a first-year political sci- 
ence student. 

While he waited for the CSU 
general assembly to get underway 
on March 5, Gervais pointed out 
that the union had a clear views 
regarding both questions up for 
debate at the assembly: one on 
racism at the university, and the 
other on the war in Iraq. He felt it 
was inappropriate for student 
leaders to take sides on these 
issues. 

Gillian Street, a theatre student, 
voiced the same concerns as she 
contemplated whether or not to 
attend. “It doesn’t look like a 
democratic process is being fol- 
lowed because both sides aren't 
being given an equal chance to 
voice their opinions. It looks like 
a very biased environment.” 

Eve Thomas, a student in com- 
munications and journalism, 


defended the current executive, 
pointing out that the job is stress- 
ful and it is impossible to please 
everyone all the time. 

“The campus media criticizes 
them and that contributes to a 
bad reputation the CSU does not 
necessarily deserve. People like to 
bash them and sound like they 
know what they’re talking about, 
but usually those very people 
know little about who they’re crit- 
icizing.” 

Valerie Baron, president of the 
Journalism Student Association 
(JSA), said ruefully, “People don't 
trust the CSU, so even if the peo- 
ple who get in are genuinely hon- 
est and want to make a difference 
for the better, it won't matter. 
Besides, this campus [Loyola] is 
ignored during campaigning, like 
it’s not part of the university, so I 
probably won't vote.” 

Gervais says he will vote in the 
election, but hopes that the 
incoming party will fulfill thei 
promises. “The CanDo slate said 
[last year] that they would fix the 
clocks in the school so they would 
all read the same time. Last time I 
checked, they were still out of 
sync.” 

Voicing an opinion representa- 
tive of many students on campus, 
Rachel Dhawan, a second-year 
fine arts student, said, “I'll try and 
put in the effort to look at the 
slates and vote if it’s convenient, 
but I won't go out of my way.” 


But would anyone want the 
most stressful student job at 
Concordia, that of CSU president? 
No one interviewed was up for the 
challenge, but several expressed 
interest in a political position. 

“I actually ran for the Fine Arts 
Student Alliance (FASA) last year 
to try and bring an unbiased unity 
to the university,” said Street. 
“Right now, I don’t think I would 
have the time or commitment to 
do the job justice.” 

“I believe in debating without 
infuriating,” Gervais said. “I don’t 
know that I would want the posi- 
tion of president, but I will run for 
the CSU in the near future.” 

Thomas shot down the notion 
she would ever take a political 
position, but argued that the cur- 
rent CSU became sidetracked due 
to the Netanyahu protests. 

“I think everyone has good 
intentions when they run for CSU; 
it’s easy to say what you'll do and 
mean it,” she said. “It’s the deci- 
sions you make during your term 
that count. I hope the incoming 
slate strives for objectivity.” 

Who would like to be responsi- 
ble for representing the interests 
of 30,000 students in one of the 
most culturally diverse universi- 
ties in Canada? At least four brave 
souls will undertake that task 
when the current CanDo slate 
transfers power to them at mid- 
night on May 31, and a new era 


begins. 





Get used to globalization, 
World Bank speaker says 


But values it represents can be challenged 


BY BRAD HUNTER 


lobalization is here to stay, said former World Bank official 
Michel Bouchet during a Feb. 25 presentation at the Vanier 
Library. 

“Short of a systemic crisis, this process cannot be stopped. It’s irre- 
versible,” Bouchet said during his hour-long talk. “However, while 
there is no alternative to globalization, there are alternatives to the 
values driving globalization.” 

Bouchet is currently the global finance chair at France’s CERAM 
Graduate School of Management and Technology. Before the presen- 
tation, he said his professional background has given him different 
perspectives on the many issues surrounding globalization. Besides 
his experience at the World Bank and in international banking, he 
has worked as a consultant helping nations with debt restructuring 
and sustainable development. 

Instead of trying to stop globalization in its tracks, Bouchet said 
the key for those challenging the existing system is to fight to have 
values such as fairness and equity embedded in the organizations 
driving globalization, organizations such as the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Trade Organization (WTO). 

“I feel there is a new spirit emerging that believes the globalization 
system can be challenged by civil society and various citizens 
groups,” Bouchet said, “and challenging this system and its values is 
not abstract, not outside of our reach.” 

Bouchet said he thinks bodies such as the IMF and WTO are 
becoming more receptive to input, adding he has seen changes in the 
way these organizations go about their business. 

“I've seen signs of gradual openness,” he said while answering a 
question from the audience. “These organizations are becoming 
more transparent and more open to debate.” Not long ago, for exam- 
ple, Bouchet said details of IMF involvement around the world were 
difficult to get hold of, whereas now, one can visit the IMF Web site 
and get details on its activities in a particular country. 

While Bouchet’s presentation concentrated on seven major prob- 
lems associated with globalization, he also pointed out that global- 
ization has benefited many by increasing incomes and standards of 
living. 

“The problem, however, is the benefits of globalization have been 
spread unevenly, and this gap is widening,” Bouchet said. “This gap 
has been widening, not because the poor are getting poorer, but 
rather because the rich are getting richer.” 

Bouchet also discussed how globalization has weakened the role of 
the state in many economic policy and development issues, as 
national governments become subservient to institutions such as 
the IMF and WTO. 

Bouchet’s presentation, called “The Seven Capital Sins of 
Globalization,” was co-sponsored by Loyola International College. 

The college, which opened its doors on the Loyola campus in 
September 2001, allows students to pursue degrees in arts or sci- 
ences while taking special multidisciplinary courses that enable stu- 
dents to think about their areas of study from a global perspective. 

The speakers series, now in its second year, “gives some balance to 
the domains of inquiry pursued on the Loyola campus,” said co-prin- 
cipal Professor William Bukowski. “The topics presented in the 
series are also intended to help one develop a critical eye towards 
globalization and pluralism in the world.” 


The next presentation in the Loyola International College speakers 
series will take place next fall. 


Call for nominations 
Concordia Council for Student Life Awards 


Outstanding Contribution Award: Four undergraduate and two 
graduate students for extracurricular contributions to student life. 

Media Award: Maximum of three awards, for contributions 
through the media to student life. 

Merit Award: Maximum of five awards, to students, faculty or 
staff, for contributions to student life or services. 

Teaching Excellence Award: Maximum of six awards, to faculty. 

Nomination forms are available at the Hall Building, H-653 or 
AD-12 at Loyola. Nomination deadline is Wednesday, March 26. 
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Panel debates control of media 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


edia concentration is a 
Me in Canada, but 
speakers at a panel in 


late February disagreed on 
whether it is a problem for this 
country. 

Moderator Dave McLauchlin, 
Foreign Correspondent for the 
CBC, opened the panel by dis- 
cussing the sea change that has 
swept Canada’s media in three 
decades. 

“Thirty years ago, when I start- 
ed working (in the media), 40 per 
cent of English and 50 per cent of 
French-language daily newspa- 
pers in Canada were independ- 
ently owned. Today, 96 per cent of 
those papers are in chains; that 
means they are owned by corpo- 
rations. [Media conglomerate] 
CanWest Global owns 50 per cent 
[of those]. Only three daily news- 
papers in Canada — the 
Winnipeg Free Press, the White 
Horse Star and Montreal’s Le 
Devoir — are privately owned.” 

Pierre Desrochers, Research 
Director at the Montreal 
Economic Institute, an economic 
think tank, said that media con- 
centration has not dampened 
journalistic diversity. 

“I think there is still a vast 
diversity of opinion and voices in 
the media. I conduct research by 
accessing many newspapers 
online; I feel that journalists are 
very independent [from media 
owners.” 

He pointed out that today’s 
vast media empires may become 
tomorrow’s relics. 

“I'm not sure that today’s 
movement toward media concen- 
tration is economically viable. 
William Randolph Hearst was a 
big media mogul in the early 20th 
century, but Hearst’s business 
eventually failed during the 
Depression; he was heavily in debt 
and wasn’t generating enough 
revenue. “ 

He added, “Today, CanWest 
and Quebecor have a lot of debt, 
and I’m not sure, in the long run, 
that they will prove as omnipo- 


tent as people like to believe... I 
also feel that we will always have 
enough dedicated people from 
both the left and the right who 
will come up with new alterna- 
tives, and make sure that we 
won't be stuck with a lack of 
diversity within the media.” 

However, Line Beauchamp, 
Liberal Party MNA for Sauvé and 
a member of Quebec's 
Commission de la Culture, 
expressed concern about cross- 
ownership of media. 

“The Quebec government 
asked the Commission to look at 
issues of media concentration 
because of print media transac- 
tions. But I think that we are mis- 
taken if we look only at the press. 
We have to take a larger view, 
because Canada is one of the 
countries which has permitted 
the creation of new kinds of 
enterprises: cross-properties,” she 
said. Beachamp is also the 
spokesperson for the official 
opposition in matters of culture 
and communication. 

“Cross-ownership means that 
the same company can simulta- 
neously own newspapers, TV and 
radio stations, which is mostly 
prohibited in the United States. In 
Quebec, the best example is 
Quebecor, a media empire which 
has been assembled with the help 
of La Caisse de Dépét et 
Placements [a government body 
that makes loans to Quebec cor- 
porations].” 

However, some of the insights 
to emerge from the report by the 
Commission, which held public 
consultations on the issue of 
media concentration, are not 
altogether negative on the issue. 

“We stated that every demo- 
cratic society has to maintain a 
necessary distance between the 
political universe and the media 
universe. That is why we unani- 
mously decided not to pro- 
pose government interventions 
through legislation. We also 
noted that media concentration 
is not necessarily unhealthy. It 
can provide newspapers with 
greater financial resources for 


hiring journalists, especially for- 
eign correspondents.” 

Mike Gasher, a Concordia pro- 
fessor of journalism and co- 
author of Mass Communications 
in Canada, said there is less risk 
from government regulation than 
from the current situation. 

“I welcome the initiative by the 
provincial government — and, I 
expect soon, the federal govern- 
ment — to put this debate back in 
the policy picture, to consider 
ways of dealing with convergence, 
corporate concentration and the 
conglomeratization of media. I 
don’t think that regulation of the 
media necessarily leads to politi- 
cized journalism. The best broad- 
cast journalism today is by the 
CBC, which is a public broadcast- 
er regulated by the CRTC.” 

Without regulation, Gasher 
says, the recent behaviour of the 
media giants points to continuing 
abuse of their power. 

“In this country, and particu- 
larly in Quebec, we are faced with 
a situation in which the gover- 
nance of the media is largely in 
private hands. Radical views con- 
trary to owners’ views are rare, 
and sometimes not even tolerat- 
ed. 

“At CanWest, we have seen jour- 
nalists fired and suspended, 
columns and editorial cartoons 
being pulled. This is pretty outra- 
geous stuff.” 

Frédéric Dubois of the Conseil 
des Médias Alternatifs du Québec 
went further, calling for tough 
new laws to rein in media giants. 

“We need anti-cartel laws to 
stop cross-ownership of media, 
and government funding for inde- 
pendent media in rural areas. We 
also have to look at criminalizing 
things like national editorials 
printed throughout a newspaper 
chain.” 

Dubois picked up on an unin- 
tentional double meaning in Dave 
McLauchlin’s opening comments. 

“What McLauchlin said was 
very accurate: He said that news- 
papers today are ‘in chains’. That's 
true, they are chained, and they 
need to be freed.” 


Native youth conference at Concordia 


he Kahnawake Survival 

School organized a benefit at 
the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall 
on Feb. 27 featuring singer, actor 
and philanthropist Tom Jackson. 
He was joined by the traditional 
singing societies from Kane- 
satake and Kahnawake. 

A two-day conference entitled 
The Gathering: A Native Youth 
Conference Exploring Career and 
Life Opportunities was held Feb. 
27 and 28 at Kahnawake and 
Concordia. 

It was a joint undertaking 
between the Concordia-based 
Aboriginal Chantier of the 


SSHRC-funded Community Uni- 
versity Research Alliance (CURA) 
on the Social Economy, and the 
Kahnawake Survival School, 
which is the high school of the 
Kahnawake community. 

The first day focused on tradi- 
tion and culture, and was held at 
the School, while the second was 
held at Concordia and focused on 
the social economy and personal 
and social development. 100 to 
150 students attended. 

The conference developed from 
the work of Concordia’s Tom 
O'Connell and Bob Oppenheimer, 
who have been researching eco- 
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nomic development, specifically 
the career and educational plans 
of aboriginal youth. 

They presented their findings 
in a game-show format, with two 
teams trying to predict the 
research results, and the students 
enjoyed it. 

Other speakers at the confer- 
ence included the Kahnawake 
Survival School principal, 
Tewenenhnitatschon Delisle, and, 
from Concordia, Provost Jack 
Lightstone, JMSB Dean Jerry 
Tomberlin and Professor Daniel 
Salée, who is chair of the 
Aboriginal Chantier. 
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Hot off thie press | 


aculty and staff will soon be receiving copies of the 2001-02 
Rector'’s Report by internal mail. The Report will also be available 
soon on the university Web site in both English and French. 


Continued from front page 


dreambox. They will also be 
asked to share one of their 
dreams. Then, in a fanciful flip, 
the dreamer may morph into the 
dreamed, as Gauthier uses their 
material in an upcoming project. 

Gauthier’s zine, consisiting of 
more than 300 images on a 
super-natural science theme, will 
also be on display. The vernissage 
for The Dreambox Machine is 
March 17, at 8 p.m. (And home- 
made wine will be provided by 
Gauthier’s dad!) 

Valerie Buddle will producer 
an evening of dance entitled You 
are Here, Audiences will be pre- 
sented with six modern dance 
pieces by six different choreogra- 
phers, each between five and 10 
minutes long. 

The choreographers, all in 
their second or third year of cho- 
reography, are working within a 
framework of simplicity. The pre- 
vailing belief among these chore- 
ographers is that contemporary 
dance can frequently be alienat- 
ing for an audience. These chore- 
ographers are striving to make 
their work visually palatable and 
emotionally engaging, but 
beyond that, they are varied. 

Today I Spent a Lonely After- 
noon questions what happens 
when love is forced to disappear. 
Get the Fake Out evolved from the 
theatrical roots of contact 
improv. And a third piece has 
been created around a score of 
original music. All performances 
take place at the Belgo Building, 
Studio 303, on March 14-16. 


Art matters festival 


Shawn Mackniak is a ceramic 
artist. His show, Ceramic 
Environments, is currently on dis- 
play at the Hive. Consisting of 
hundreds of tiny ceramic pieces, 
Mackniak’s work is “reflective of 
how we interact with each other 
in society.” 

Breaking away from the polite 
etiquette of viewing ceramic art 
from a distance, Mackniak 
insists that audiences pick his 
pieces up and move them around 
to “fully realize” them. 

The Hive, already a hub of 
interaction for students as they 
eat, study together, or listen to 
music is, appropriately, playing 
host to Ceramic Environments. 

Jason Wasserman and Krista 
Bursey will present their show, 
Black and White, at the World 
Beat Centre on March 16. This 
three-hour multimedia event is 
part painting and design installa- 
tion and part live music/sound- 
scape performance with visual 
projections. 

Focusing on the symbiotic 
relationship between technology 
and nature, Wasserman and 
Bursey use design media and the 
fine arts to create their multime- 
dia world. The show, dedicated to 
presenting images and environ- 
ments that define and reflect 
contemporary culture, seeks “to 
establish a new sense of art expe- 
rience, where the viewer is 
enthralled by multiple-sensory 
works.” 

Art Matters continues until 
March 21. Times and places for 
all shows are posted on thes Web 
at http://artmatters.concordia.ca. 


Basketball Stingers lose 
chance to reach Final Eight 


Sensational comeback season falls a game short of dream 


BY JOHN AUSTEN 


ohn Dore knew his team was 

better than its record earlier 

in the season. The head coach 

the Concordia Stingers men's 
basketball team saw his troops 
sputter out of the gate before the 
Christmas break, going winless in 
their first three game. 

“This team will turn things 
around — you'll see,” Dore said at 
the time. “We have too much tal- 
ent here not to win the majority of 
our games. We won't be in last 
place for long.” 

Smart fella, that John Dore. The 
Stingers won eight of their last 
nine games to make the playoffs 
and finish just one game away 
from winning the provincial 
championship. The Laval Rouge 
et Or earned that honour, beating 
Concordia two games to one in 


the best-of-three final. 
Laval will now represent 
Quebec at the Canadian 


University Sport Final Eight men’s 
national championship, which 
gets underway tomorrow (Friday) 
in Halifax. 

The Stingers, who failed to 
make the playoffs last year, upset 
Laval 93-90 in the series opener, 
played last week in Ste. Foy. With 
the opportunity to put their 
opposition away in game two 
March 6, the Stingers were the 
victim of a second-half meltdown, 
as Laval roared back with a 56-55 
win at Concordia Gym. 

Game three wasn't close as the 
undermanned Stingers were 
dumped 76-56 last Saturday in 
Ste. Foy. It was the third straight 
league title for the Rouge et Or. 

Concordia found itself down 


43-20 at halftime as Laval’s 
offence was clicking on all cylin- 
ders. By contrast, the Stingers 
offence went south, hitting less 
than 40 per cent of their shots 
from the floor. 

They also failed to score a sin- 
gle three-point shot in the game. 
Meanwhile, Laval scored seven 
three-pointers in the first half 
alone. 

The Stingers tried to make a 
game of it, pulling to within 17 
points in the second half, but that 
was as close as they would get. 
Philippe Langlois and Gavin 


Stingers’ Louis Vigneault (left) in action. 





Musgrave led Concordia in scor- 
ing, with 14 and 10 points respec- 
tively. 

It was a tough day for the 
Stingers’ Daniel Lacasse, who 
used to play for Laval before 
transferring to Concordia. The 
six-foot-10 centre managed only 
one point and four rebounds and 
was booed every time he touched 
the ball. 

The Stingers left the floor dis- 
appointed, and were still shaking 
their heads over their missed 
opportunity to win the series in 
game two. 





will be held in New York in 


gled in his first match, losing 


Elvin Dewarder, 57 kg, eighth. 





Stingers named All-Stars 


star men’s team. 


conference in assists with a 5.3 


bonnie Agee. 





Stingers.” 


ing. 


Temenos to present co-lingual productions 


BY NorRA GomBos 


n old Greece, the word temenos 
meant the sacred and protected 
grounds surrounding a temple. It 
was the property of the gods, and 
its protected space offered people 
sanctuary from the outside world. 
Here and now, Temenos refers to 
a recently unveiled theatre com- 
pany that “exists to cultivate 
excellence and virtuosity in all 
aspects of its theatrical activity.” 
Kate Bligh, the company’s artis- 
tic director and part-time profes- 
sor at Concordia, is the founder. “I 
was looking for a word which 
worked in multiple languages, 
and which encapsulated the 
importance and respect that the 
art form of theatre might have 
associated with it,” she explained. 
Temenos'’s first play, a contem- 
porary adaptation of August 


Strindberg’s A Dream Play, will be 
performed in several languages in 
the fall of 2003. “After this, we will 
either alternate the dominant 
language,” Bligh said, “or combine 
languages in the same piece.” 

The co-lingual aspect is a key 
element in this new company, and 
so is the emphasis on continual 
education and on-going training. 
Kate Bligh has been working with 
a dedicated group of nine actors, 
including several Concordia stu- 
dents and graduates, since May 
2002. 

“I meet actors in my work and 
teaching and theatre going 
around the city; I invite those who 
seem exciting as performers and 
are excited about the potential of 
our work to train with us,” Bligh 
said. 

The work Temenos does is 
based on some of the techniques 


and principles of Polish director 
Jerzy Grotowski and Slovakian 
dancer and _ choreographer 
Rudolph Laban. Both Grotowski 
and Laban were influential inno- 
vators in their fields. 

Grotowski is known for his pro- 
motion of a so-called “poor the- 
atre,” which attempts to redefine 
the relationship between the 
actors and the audience by elimi- 
nating all superfluous elements 
such as costumes, sets and light- 
ing, and removes the boundaries 
of the conventionally designated 
playing area. 

Laban, on the other hand, 
developed a system of notation, 
known as Kinetographic Laban or 
Labanotation, which is a method 
of recording body movements. 
Due to its accuracy, it is now 
being applied to copyright dance 
scripts, and analyze movements, 


and Bligh uses a system of move- 
ment and character analysis 
based on it. 

In collaboration with Concor- 
dia, Temenos will organize a 
workshop in May, led Barry 
Edwards, the director of the Optik 
performance group, which will 
result in two performances on 
May 30 and 31. The venue is not 
yet fixed, but information is avail- 
able via temenos@generation.net. 

Temenos currently consists of 
Bligh and two other board mem- 
bers, Elaine Normandeau, a 
Concordia graduate, and Rebecca 
Doll, the Concordia Theatre 
Department's Interim Facilities 
Director. With their focus on con- 
tinous learning and innovation, 
they hope to expand the size of 
the group, as the current mem- 
bers of the ensemble will eventu- 
ally train new members. 


Stingers roundup 


Concordia wrestlers Martine Dugrenier and Tyler Marghetis won 
medals at the CIS wrestling championships held recently at Brock 
University in St. Catharines, Ont. 

Dugrenier won the gold medal in the women's 70 kg weight class 
and is was named a CIS All-Canadian. She dominated her category, 
winning her preliminary matches 5-0, 11-0 and 15-5. In the gold 
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Marghetis, a 19-year-old rookie with the wrestling team, capped 
off a superb freshman year with a silver medal in the 76 kg division. 
He also received All-Canadian honors. At the nationals, he strug- 
5-3, then went on to win his next two 
preliminary contests 9-1 and 10-1. In the gold medal match, 
Marghetis lost 8-0 to Calgary’s David 

Three other members of the Concordia team competed at 
nationals: Tony Ronci, 65 kg, fifth; Jason Chen, 72 kg, seventh, and 


Four Concordia basketball players earned spots on the QSSF 
basketball all-star teams, which were announced late last month. 
Philippe Langlois and Patrick Perrotte were named to the first all- 


Langlois, a point guard, scores 10 points a game and leads the 


Perrotte, a rookie forward, leads the Stingers in scoring with 18 
points a game and rebounding with 5.4 a game. 

From the women’s team, Pascale Morin was a first team all-star, 
while M,J. Raposo was named to the second team. Morin, a second- 
| year guard, ranked at the top of the conference in scoring with 12.4 
points a game. Raposo is the team’s top rebounder with an av 
ee ee ne 
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Patrice Theriault, a first-year defenceman, was named to the 
QUA men's hockey all-rookie team last week. He came to Concordia 
from the Victoriaville Tigres of the Quebec Major Junior Hockey 
League, where he made a trip to the Memorial Cup in his final year. 
“Patrice has had an incredible first year in the OUA, coach Kevin 


Figsby said. “He plays power play, penalty kill and is on the ice in all 
crucial situations. He is also the leader among defenceman on the 


With five goals and 15 assists in 24 games, Theriault was the top 
scorer among defencemen and ranked fourth overall in team scor- 

















































-John Austen 





Theatre outreach 


everal new courses in the 

Department of Theatre will 
be offered to non-theatre stu- 
dents. 

TPER 201 is an introductory 
class in theatre performance in 
which students learn the basics 
of acting techniques for the 
stage based on the work of Uta 
Hagen. Students also learn skills 
useful in any public speaking or 
interpersonal environment. 

TDEV 498 is a course in com- 
munity theatre with project 
development and outcomes, 
designed to integrate diverse 
communities and explore cul- 
tural barriers through drama. 
This course is offered in collabo- 
ration with Teesri Duniya 
Theatre and encourages senior 
students in various fields to 
share their experiences and net- 
work within the community. 

For course details, contact the 
Theatre Department, 848-4747. 
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Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confiden- 
tial psychotherapy and assessment for 
adults, couples, families, children and 
teenagers. By appointment only: 848-7550. 





Art 


Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
Monday to Friday 11 a.m.-7 p.m.; Saturday 
1-5 p.m; closed Sundays. 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free admission. Info: 848- 
4750 or http://www.ellengallery.com. 


+ Greer/Vert exhibition by undergraduate stu- 
dents from the Faculty of Fine Arts until Apri 5. 


VAV Gallery 
Monday to Saturday 10 a.m. - 10 pum. 1395 
René Levesque. 


Trail Songs: the collected works of Stéphanie 
Chabit and Michael Farman. The two Concordia 
students will exhibit their work until March 15. 


Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 
To register for CTLS workshops, please con- 


tact 848-2495, ctls@alcor.concordia.ca, or 
register on our Web site at http://www.on- 
cordia.ca/ctis/workshop. 








Concerts 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 Sherbrooke 
W. Box office: Monday to Friday, 9:30 am-noon, 
1:30-4:30 pm. Tel. 848-4848. For more listings, 
visit http-//escar.concordia.ca. 


March 13 

An Irish Celebration in words and Music, a ben- 
efit concert in support of the Centre for 
Canadian Irish Studies, The evening's enter- 
tainment will indude the CBC Radio Arts Choir 
under the direction of Cathy Richards, readings 
by CBC Radio personalities, as well as songs 
and music by Beverly McGuire, Linda Morrison, 
and Alan Jones and his ensemble. 8 p.m. 
Tickets: $10. Please call 848-7389 for reserva- 
tions. Tickets will also be available at the door 
with a $1 service charge. 

March 20 

The Bozzini String Quartet will perform origi- 
nal works by composition students of Roddy 
Ellias, Rosemary Mountain and John Plant. 8 
p.m. Tickets at the door only, $5 general admis- 
sion, free for students with 1D. 


March 21-22 

Arashi Daiko, Montreal's traditional Japanese 
drum group, will perform a 20th anniversary 
concert at McGill’s Pollack Concert Hall, 555 
Sherbrooke. 8 p.m. For ticket information, call 
351-9554. 


March 22 

The Seventh Annual Marianopolis Talent Show 
will showcase a variety of musical acts. 8 p.m. 
Please call 931-8792, ext. 245 for information 
and reservations. 


March 23 
The Ensemble Sinfonia de Montréal under the 


MSO and her student Cecilia Kim, flute. 8 pum. 
Tickets available at the box office: $10 in 
advance and $15 at the door. 


March 27 

Jazz improvization: Repertoire standards fea- 
turing students directed by Dave Turner. 8 p.m. 
Tickets at the door only, $5 general admission, 
free for students with ID. 


March 28 

Jazz Guitar Ensemble featuring students 
directed by Alain Turgeon. 8 p.m. Tickets at the 
door only, $5 general admission, free for stu- 
dents with ID. 


March 29 

The Concordia Big Band will perform jazz 
favorites, under the direction of Dave Tumer. 8 
p.m. Tickets at the door only, $5 general admis- 
sion, free for students with ID. 





Counselling and 
Development 


SGW: H-440, 848-3545; Loyola: AD-103, 848- 
3555. 


Student Success Centre 

Drop by H-481 and speak to us about any of the 
personal, academic or career concems you may 
be experiencing. We can point you in the right 
direction. 





hours a day, 7 days a week. Log onto the EAP 
Web Page at http.//eap.concordia.ca for helpful 
information about counselling services, lunch 
seminars, newsletters and a lot more! 
1-800-387-4765 (Eng.) 1-800-361-5676 (Fr.) 


EAP Lunch Seminar 


Taking Control: Managing Change. 
Leam planning strategies and coping skills for 
transition and change. March 25 in the Hall 
Building, H-769, 12 -1:15 p.m. Facilitated by 
Warren Shepell Consultants. No charge. 
Register by phone at 848-3667, e-mail 
eap@alcor.concordia.ca or on the Web site at 
http-//eap.concordia.ca. 





institute for 


Co-operative 
Education 


Attention Managers 

Concordia University’s Institute for Co-opera- 
tive Education currently has students available 
for the May - August work term. These bright, 
motivated students from all faculties are ready 
to work for you in occupations related to their 
field of study. They can undertake a wide range 
of initiatives, induding complex assignments 
tracts. They can also help out with research 
and web-based projects in times of high work- 
loads and during vacation periods. 


Let us help you post the jobs, handle the inter- 
views and supervise the students. 


Contact us by phone at 848-3950, by email at 
Coopinstitute@concordia.ca, by fax at 848- 


2811, or check out our Web site at http-// 
www.co-op.concordia.ca 


Lectures 


March 13 

Dr. Suzanne Brissette (Drug Rehabilitation 
Program Director, St-Luc Hospital) .on “NAOMI: 
un traitement altematif pour la dépendance 
aux opiac/s” (in French) at 6 p.m. in the Hall 
Building, 1-110. For information, call (514) 
817-2895. 


March 14 

Dr. Andrew Chapman (Concordia) and Dr. 
Marilyn Jones-Gotman (McGill) on “The Plastic 
Brain: How Are Memories Stored?” at 7:30 
p.m. in the J. Timmins Amphitheatre at the 
Montreal Neurological Institute, 3801 
University St. 


March 20 

Timothy Fuller on “The Permanent Character of 
Liberal Learning and the Crisis of Gvilization.” 
7:30 p.m. in the Hall Building, H-110. 


March 26 

Theocharis Detokaris (University of Crete, 
Greece) on “Nikos Kazantzakis and Byzantium” 
7 pm. in the Hall Building, H-767-763. 


March 27 

Margaret Somerville (McGill) on “Whose 
Genes, Life, Pregnancy, Birth, Child, Death 
Is It, Anyway? Technoscience, “Intense” 
Individualism and Societal Values “ at 8:30 
p.m. in the Hall Building, H-110. 


March 28 

Jerald Greenberg (Ohio State University) on 
“The Efficacy of Mindless Excuses for 
Underpayment inequity: When It's Only the 
Thought That Counts” at 2 p.m. in GM-403-02, 
1550 de Maisonneuve Bivd. W. 





14-15 at various venues at Concordia and 
McGill. For more information, visit http://mil- 
Jennium.concordia.ca. 


Q2 Ally Network 
Q) Ally Networkworks to support sexual diver- 
sity at Concordia and to positively enhance the 
experience of lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgen- 
deredand questioning (LGBTQ) members of 
the Concordia community. The next training 
workshop will take place on March 21, from 2- 
5 p.m. at the SGW campus. Limited to 15 peo- 
ple. For more information, contact Dale 
Robinson (848-4389 or daler@vax2.concor- 
dia.ca), Paul Murphy (848-4756 or pmur- 
) or Jason Hammond 
(848-7414 or pat_stacy@hotmail.com) or visit 
our Web site at http://q2.concondia.ca. 


Comedy Night 

Laugh it up with Mike Paterson, Phil Shushat 
and Dave Acker and the Tau Kappa Epsilson fra- 
temity on March 25 at 7:30 p.m. in the Hall 
Building, H-110. A fundraiser for the Action 
Centre, a drop-in facility for the physically dis- 
abled in LaSalle, hosted by Global TV's Jamie 
Orchard. Tickets, $10, can be purchased at Hall 


Building information desk. To reserve, call 366- 
6868. Watch for Teke in a Box: Mackay St. and 
de Maisonneuve Blvd, also to support the 
Action Centre, March 26 - 27. 


J. Krishnamurti Video Talks 

All scrrenings start at 8:30 p.m. in the Hall 
Building, H-420. The theme of the series is 
Reality & Truth. 


March 14: Supreme Intelligence Is To Have No 
usions_. with Brockwood Staff & Students, 
1983. 


March 21: Can Truth be Perceived Through 
Time? ... conversation with Buddhist Scholars, 
1979. 


Information session 

For prospective students of the Graduate 
Diploma in Administration and Graduate 
Diploma in Sport Administration on March 27, 
6-7 p.m. in GM 403-2, 1550 de Maisonneuve 
W. To sign up or for information, call 848-2766 
or visit the programs’ Web site at 
http://www johnmotson. concordia.ca/diadsa. 


Alzheimer’s Workshop 

The Alzheimer Society of Montreal will an 
interactive workshop for professional care- 
Givers in the health care field on March 28 at 
4873 westmount avenue. Please register 
before March 21. Cost is $40 for professionals, 
$25 for students. For information, call 369- 
0800 or email info@alzheimermontreal.a 


Multifaith Chaplaincy 


Loyola: AD-130, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., 
848-3588; SGW: Annex Z, rooms 102-106, 
2090 Mackay, 848-3593. http://advocacy.con 
-cordia.ca/ministry/ 


Notices 


Hypnotization 

The Department of Psychology is currently 
looking for participants to come into our lab at 
the Loyola campus to partake in a study on 
Hypnosis and Memory. The first part is a 
Hypnotic assessment, the second part involves 
a memory assessment. Your name will be put 
in a draw for prizes up to 1005 cash. We work 
around your availability. Contact Maya at 848- 
2213, or by email at laurencelab@hotmail.com 
for details and appointments. 


Nominations for medals & awards 

The office of the Registrar is soliciting nomina- 
tions for Spring 2003 convocation non-aca- 
demic medals and awards. All submissions 
must be received by March 28 at the Office of 
the Registrar, Library Building, LB-700, 
Attention: H. Albert. Forms and criteria are 
available from the Dean of Students Offices 
Hall Building, H-653 or Loyola AD-121, and the 
Birks Students Service Centre, Library Building, 
LB-185. 


OO research 

The Psychology Department at Concordia 
University needs people for studies of 
Obsessive-Compulsive Disorder (00D). If you 
have unwanted, intrusive thoughts that cause 
anndety, or repeat things (counting, checking, 
washing, etc) to reduce your anxiety, please 
call (514) 848-2199. Participants will receive 
treatment information and compensation. All 
information obtained will be kept strictly con- 
fidential and no identifying information will be 
released. 


OCD support group meets the first Thursday 
of each month. For more information, call 
624-4036. 


Tourette syndrome study 

A research group at the Centre de recherche 
Femand-Séguin and is now recruiting peo- 
ple suffering from Gilles de la Tourette syn- 
drome for a research project aimed at 


project co-ordinator, 251-4015 ext. 3585. 


Volunteers wanted 

The Office of Students with Disabilities is 
looking for volunteers interested in devot- 
ing a few hours per week to assist students 
with reading (recording material onto cas- 
sette) or tutoring (subject or writing). 
Please contact Mariéve Duffy at 848-3525 or 
sdsvol@alcor.concordia.ca. 





The Office of Rights and Responsibilities is 





Stressed out over this year's workload? 
Come talk to a fellow student who can 
relate, at the Peer Support Centre. This drop- 
in referral centre is located in the basement 
of 2090 Mackay. You can also reach the 
office by phone at 848-2859. 


Undassified 


Sublet 

Available April 1. Sunny 1 bedroom apart- 
ment on 3rd floor of triplex overlooking 
Place St. Henri. Strong possibility of renewal; 
$350 plus utilities. Stove and fridge includ- 
ed. pdombowsky@gallery.ca or 937-9047. 


Apartment for rent 
Beautiful, large 61/2 room apartment for 
tent on Sherbrooke Street. 20 minute walk 
from Concordia, 3 bedrooms, hardwood 
floors, appliances. Available for May 1. Call 
Andrea at 933-4756 


Egg donor wanted 

Married couple with no previous children look- 
ing for healthy egg donor. Must be 21-32 years 
old, fair skin light brown or blonde hair, green 
eyes, possibly of european background and 
already a mother. Non-smoker with dean 
health history, well educated. Compassionate, 
self confident, intelligent. Presently living in 
Montreal. Email hope4donor@hotmail.com. 


French lessons and tutoring 
Private or in small groups. All levels. French is 
my native language and | have a bachelor’s 
degree in Lettres frangaises. Call 738-7322. 


Exchange conversations French / English 
I'ma Frenchman, 35 years old. I've been work- 
ing in Montreal for the past 4 years & | want to 
improve my English. If you want to work on 
your French (writing also, I've got a bachelor’s 
degree in Business Administration), we could 
meet downtown once or twice a week. Contact 
Pablo at 574-9411. 


Let yourself relax 
Give yourself a much-deserved break and try a 
SHIATSU CHAIR MASSAGE in Java U in the Hall 


Building. Our schedule is posted at Java U. 
Discount prices available for students. 
Cabane a suce trip 

March 22 - $22.00 indudes transportation & 
lunch. Tulips Festival, Ottawa - May 18 & 19 - 
$25.00. Marcia 483-4139, 





Workshops 


Library Workshops 

Workshops at Vanier Library (Loyola) are in 
fom VL-122, workshops at Webster Library 
(SGW) are in room LB-203. Sign up in person 
at the Reference Desk, by phone (Vanier 848- 
7766; Webster 848-7777) or from our website 
(http-//ibrary.concondia.ca, dick on th Help & 
Instruction link). 


Finding Artides (90 minutes) 
Vanier Library: March 1, 10:30 a.m. 


Government Information Sources 
Vanier Library: March 5, 2 p.m. 


Computer Workshops 
Register for all workshops on the IITS Web site 
at http-/fiits. concordia.ca/services/training. Ail 
workshops are free of charge for Concordia fac- 
ulty, staff and students. They take place in the 
Library training room, LB812. 


Introduction to Windows 
March 14, 2-430 p.m. 


Intermediate Windows 
March 17: 10 a.m.-12:30 p.m... 
March 21: 10 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


Access | 
March 21: 2-4:30 p.m. 
March 28: 2-4:30 p.m. 


Dreamweaver | 
March 18: 2-4:30 p.m. 
March 25: 2-4:30 p.m. 


Excel 
March 18: 10a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
March 25: 10a.m.-12:30 pm. 


MSWord! 
March 24: 10 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
March 28: 10 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


Powerpoint (open only to faaulty and staff) 
March 13: 10a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
March 27: 10a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


Building envelope workshops 

"Cours sur la science du batiment”in three ses- 
sions: March 14, 21 and 28 with Dominique 
Derome (Concordia) and John Straube 
(Waterloo). Limit of 20 students. 


“Presentations of research from the 9th 
Building conference in February March 19, 9 
a.m-12 p.m. at 1259 Guy, room 241. 


“"Controle de Ihumidité dans les murs 
extérieurs “ with Madeleine Rousseau, Steven 
Comick and Reda Djebbar. 5 p.m. in the Hall 
Building, H-767. 


For more information on workshops, visit 
http://www.cebq.org. 


ART MATTERS 


Concordia’s 
Multidisciplinary Fine 
Arts Festival 


March 7-21, 2003 


FREE ADMISSION to all events 


For more information, visit 
http://artmatters.concordia.ca 





